He had stubbed Irish features and a delightful crooked grin.   But
there was no nonsense about him.
" I'll earn it," Julia promised.
She did earn it, too. Through weeks and months of moving
equipment, Julia learned to file jobbers' orders, salesmen's corre-
spondence, countless invoices and freight bills. Her experience at
West River College had paved the way for her. She straightened
disorderly letter files into neat, accurate, systematic filing. She relieved
the switchboard operator, shaved dictophone records, ran factory
time-clock cards through the addressograph. When an electric mimeo-
graph was installed, it was Julia whom Handman instructed to run it.
The other girls were friendly and Julia responded to their overtures
with a measured degree of warmth. The men were pleased at the
new addition to their force. Even if she hadn't been efficient, they
told each other, they liked to look at her. As she did her work well
too, she was doubly welcome. Except to Arthur Kimball, president
of the company, who seemed not to notice Julia at all, beyond a passing
" good morning."
" Think nothing of it! " Jessie Rhame, the switchboard operator,
reassured her. " He doesn't know that any of us exist. Unless/* she
added darkly, " we do something wrong."
Jessie Rhame was in her middle twenties, and she seemed to Julia
an attractive person. Her hair was long, reddish brown and faultlessly
waved. Her eyes were light blue; her features were delicately cut and
her skin was almost childishly pink and white. She was a tall girl,
slim and straightly built; but her clothes sense and a deceptive air of
feminine softness gave her a certain lambency in the dingy office. But
she had a keen eye and critical sense for all that went on around her.
She detested Thomas Handman. " He makes you work like a dog,
and then he never likes anything you do," she confided.
Julia disagreed with Jessie. She admitted that he expected an
enormous amount of work; but she also found that his praise,
economical though it might be, always came at the right moment.
Jessie even resented Handman's interest in the Kimball Soap
Company. " You'd think it was his," she often sniffed.
But Julia understood his attitude. She knew that Handman's life
was wrapped up in the company. Young as he was, it was his fore-
sight, his untiring effort that had built Kimball's into a national
concern. He had sent salesmen into every state in the Union. The
jobbers that Julia came to know through, orders and correspondence
were long established firms whose addresses ranged from Maine to
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